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The  President,  in  opening  the  exercises  said  :  I  am  very  glad  to 
welcome  you  all  on  this  occasion.  During  the  past  year  the  work 
of  the  school  has  advanced  and  increased  to  a  very  great  extent ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  school  building  at  1336  Spring  Garden  Street  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  our  use.  If,  as  it  is  proposed,  we  shall  open 
a  school  of  Pottery,  where  everything  relating  to  that  art  shall  be 
taught,  we  will  have  to  obtain  quarters  elsewhere  adjoining  or  near 
to  our  present  building,  and  the  same  desire  expressed  before, 
remains  with  the  trustees,  to  have  the  collection  of  the  Museum  and 
school  under  one  roof  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  To-day  this  im- 
provement seems  no  nearer  realization  than  it  did  last  year,  except 
that  some  others  are  talking  and  more  are  thinking  about  it.  I  hope 
in  the  near  future  that  it  may  be  accomplished. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  will  now  be  read  by  Mr.  Miller. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

May  J  1st,  i8go- 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

If  in  some  respects  the  experience  of  the  year  which  closes  to- 
day has  emphasized  needs  which  have  never  pressed  upon  us  quite 
so  hard  before,  it  has,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  witnessed  as  substan- 
tial progress  as  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

If  we  have  felt  crowded  in  our  inadequate  accommodations  and 
pinched  by  the  want  of  resources  which  we  could  have  turned  to 
good  account,  it  has  been  because  we  have  outgrown  the  quarters 
that  once  sufficed,  and  because  some  things  which  were  only  aims  to 
be  striven  for  a  few  years  ago  are  now  accomplished  facts. 

But  the  more  we  accomplish,  the  more  I  am  afraid,  we  find  to 
do,  and  I  suspect  that  these  reports  which  I  am  expected  to  make 
periodically,  as  the  years  go  by,  sound  quite  as  much  like  pro- 
grammes of  what  is  still  to  be  accomplished  as  they  do  like  records 
of  actual  attainment. 

I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  cannot  promise  that  it  will  ever  be  dif- 
ferent. For  most  of  the  work  of  our  School ;  for  that  which  is 
chiefly  and  centrally  characteristic  of  its  purpose,  and  the  reason 


tor  its  existence,  so  little  in  the  way  of  precedent  exists  that  the 
least  and  most  readily  admitted  of  our  claims  is  that  of  a  pioneer, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  altitudes  for  a  pioneer  that  of  contem- 
plation of  results  obtained  is  the  least  becoming. 

Besides,  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  done,  all  that 
we  or  anybody  else  have  accomplished  in  Industrial  Art  Education 
amounts  to  very  little.  The  very  principle  for  which  the  School 
stands  is  still  only  recognized  as  fundamental  to  all  higher  industrial 
progress  in  a  halting  and  half-hearted  kind  of  a  way.  The  average 
legislator  and  the  average  school  committee-man  still  approach  the 
subject  with  many  doubts,  and  reservations,  and  misgivings ;  still 
vaguely  comprehend  its  economic  and  educational  importance,  and 
give  it  still  a  begrudging  and  feeble  support. 

Even  the  philanthropist,  whose  vision  is  clouded  and  whose 
purpose  is  stayed  by  no  narrow  or  selfish  aim,  still  realizes  but  dimly 
the  significance  of  the  movement  for  which  we  believe  we  stand. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion,  it  is  true,  to  emphasize  the  industrial 
idea  in  education,  and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  combining  industrial  effort  with  mental  training  as  a 
necessary  feature  of  general  elementary  instruction,  and  generous 
provision  has  been  made  by  private  munificence  for  the  leadership 
which  the  movement  needs,  but  the  importance  of  the  art  idea  as 
underlying  and  informing  all  really  noble  industrial  effort,  and  the 
extent  to  which  our  industries  suffer  for  want  of  the  forces  which 
only  this  central  fire  can  supply ;  all  this  is  imperfectly  recognized, 
and  the  appeals  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  establish  a  better  state 
of  things  meet  with  a  lingering  and  hesitating  response. 

But,  hesitating  or  not,  the  response  is  being  made,  and  it  is, 
after  all,  a  report  and  not  a  complaint  which  I  have  to  make  to-day. 

I  am  confident  that  the  most  uncritical  visitor  who  is  with  us 
to-day  will  not  fail  to  note,  if  he  has  been  present  on  similar  occa- 
sions in  preceding  years,  a  substantial  advance  in  the  standards  of 
attainment  for  which  the  work  exhibited  stands.  The  attendance 
has  never  been  so  regular,  nor  the  spirit  which  has  animated  the 
classes  better,  than  this  year. 

The  organization  of  the  classes  has  continued  the  same  as  in 
the  years  which  have  immediately  preceded  this,  except  that  all 
students  in  the  modeling  class  have  been  expected  to  devote  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  Wood  Carving.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  well,  and  exercises  of  this  kind  will  hereafter  be  one  of  the 
requirements  in  this  part  of  the  course. 


The  work  of  the  Life  Class,  also — instead  of  being,  as  hereto- 
fore, optional  and  outside  the  regular  course — is  now  recjuired  of 
all  pupils  throughout  at  least  one  year  of  the  regular  course. 

But,  outside  of  any  additions  to  the  formal  requirements  which 
are  insisted  upon,  and  possibly  of  more  importance  than  any  of  these, 
have  been  the  spirit  and  energy  manifested  by  the  students  them- 
selves in  independent  efforts  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
School  and  the  forms  of  culture  with  which  it  is  associated. 

A  Co-operative  Society,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  students 
past  and  present,  and  on  the  other  of  affiliated  tradesmen  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been'  organized  for  the  mutual  benefit,  mainly 
commercial,  of  the  parties  interested,  the  monetary  results 
immediately  obtained,  however,  being  generously  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  School.  A  considerable  sum  has  already  been  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  officers  of  this  organization  to  be  used  for  the 
School  Library.  A  voluntary  association  of  the  pupils  for  literary 
study  on  subjects  of  direct  and  special  interest  to  students  of  art, 
has  also  met  regularly  through  the  season  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
School,  and  well  prepared  original  papers  have  been  read  and  the 
questions  which  they  raised,  eagerly  discussed. 

Far  too  little  attention  is  paid  in  our  American  schools  to  such 
work  as  this,  and  the  scholarly  side  is  by  no  means  the  one  on 
which  we  are  in  danger  of  being  over-developed. 

I  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the  evidence  which  these  meetings 
have  furnished  of  a  distinct  and  serious  purpose  on  the  part  of  our 
students,  to  pursue  and  extend  the  lines  of  thought  and  study 
which  the  formal  course  in  any  school,  can.  after  all,  do  little  more 
than  establish  and  direct. 

One  thing  these  meetings  have  emphasized  in  an  almost  pain- 
ful way,  and  that  is  the  need  of  a  much  larger  assembly-room  than 
the  school  possesses  at  present ;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Museum  and  the  School  shall  be  united  in  fact  as  they  are  in 
name,  and  to  the  use  of  the  ample  building  which  this  would  imply, 
with  as  much  interest  in  the  extension  of  our  influence  to  public  as 
well  as  pupils  through  the  use  of  a  properly  fitted  and  accessible 
lecture-room,  as  in  any  other  feature  of  the  work  which  is  still  to 
be  undertaken. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  interest  and  confidence  in 
the  work  of  the  school  as  a  direct  and  active  influence  in  the 
direction  of  industrial  improvement,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  in  this  place  to  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  Potters'  Association, 


and  the  experience  which  has  led  to  a  movement  now  well  mider 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Pottery  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  our  institution. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, in  January,  1889,  an  earnest  plea  was  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Art  and  Design  in  behalf  of  more  active  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Potters  for  the  impr-ovement  of  American  wares  on 
the  artistic  side,  and  provision  was  made  by  the  Association  for  a 
system  of  prizes  to  be  offered  to  the  students  of  such  Art  Schools  as 
should  be  selected  in  the  three  cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  our  own  School  being  the  one  selected  in  Philadelphia. 

The  work  produced  in  competition  for  these  prizes  was 
exhibited  at  the  next  Convention  of  the  Association,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, January,  1890,  and  the  results  obtained  are  summarized  in 
the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  whose  hands  the 
conduct  of  the  competition  had  been  entrusted,  Mr.  D.  F.  Haynes, 
of  Baltimore,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  The  New  York  school,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
principally  for  the  training  for  the  artist  artisan,  seems  to  have 
drifted  away  from  its  moorings,  and  for  some  years  paid  so  little 
attention  to  instruction  in  design  and  decorative  art  that  with  its 
splendid  museum  advantages  and  350  students  none  of  the  drawings, 
prepared  for  the  potters'  prizes  were  deemed  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  worthy  of  entering  the  competition,  and  he  rejected 
the  entire  lot.  The  Boston  school  sent  eight  sets  of  drawings, 
showing  careful  drawing  and  earnest  study  of  the  best  example  of 
Greek  forms  and  historic  ornament,  in  which  the  Boston  museum 
is  especially  rich,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  being  very  beautiful.  A 
more  careful  study  of  the  proportions  and  dimensions  of  the  table 
and  toilet-pieces  found  in  the  stores  of  Boston  in  the  present  year 
of  our  Lord  would  have  made  these  designs  of  greater  practical 
value  to  the  potter. 

"  The  Philadelphia  school  sent  26  sets  of  drawings  which  for 
variety,  vigor  and  treatment,  excellence  of  design,  color  effect,  and 
adaptation  to  the  uses  of  the  United  States  potter  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  These  drawings  show  that  the  students  in  the 
Philadelphia  school  have  not  only  been  trained  in  the  broad 
general  principles  of  art,  but  have  also  been  trained  to  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  applied  art. 

"The  designs  prepared  in  competition  for  your  prizes  are 
before  you.    They  show,  it  is  admitted,  that  until  quite  recently  the 


attention  of  art  students  has  not  been  called  to  the  needs  of  the 
potters.  They  show  beyond  doubt  that  forces  have  been  set  in 
motion  that  promise  great  good.  The  interest  shown  by  the  public 
at  large  in  the  movement  is  very  gratifying. 

"  The  Committee  note  the  very  great  improvements  in  the  taste 
of  the  public.  Shall  we  cater  to  their  taste  or  allow  the  orders  to 
go  abroad  for  the  goods  that  pay  the  best  profit,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  which  does  the  most  to  elevate  us  as  a  nation  ? 

"■  They  hope  soon  to  arrange  with  some  art  school  to  undertake 
a  work  which  shall  not  only  have  in  view  the  production  of  good 
designs,  but  the  training  of  modelers,  who  shall  be  able  to  take  a 
good  design  and  put  it  in  such  shape  that  the  potter  can  use  it, 
adding  to  its  artistic  qualities  rather  than  destroying  them." 

Subsequent  investigation  by  the  same  association  of  the  facilities 
offered  and  promise  of  usefulness  given  by  all  the  art  schools  of  the 
country,  has  confirmed  this  favorable  opinion  of  our  school  as  that 
most  likely  to  carry  on  successfully  the  special  work  of  which  the 
above  report  emphasizes  the  need  and  has  led  to  a  virtual  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  association  in  favor  of  a  formal  and  official 
co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  this  important  work. 
I  regard  the  testimony  which  has  thus  been  borne  by  these  practical 
men  to  the  merits  of  our  school  as  among  the  most  valuable  and 
encouraging  that  have  ever  been  rendered,  and  I  look  for  the  early 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Pottery  that  shall  stand  for  as 
much  in  connection  with  this  industry,  and  shall  add  as  much  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  as  the  Textile  Department  does  already. 

Among  the  bequests  which  the  School  has  received  during  the 
year  that  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  Neumann  is  also  a  token 
of  direct  and  personal  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  school,  made  by  a  practical  manufacturer  who  understood  its 
significance,  and  offered  as  a  memorial  to  a  much-loved  son  who 
was  for  several  years  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  devoted  pupils. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  a  class  of  eleven  who  have  earned 
the  diploma  of  the  School  by  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
of  the  full  course  of  study  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  eight  in 
the  Regular  Department  and  three  in  the  Textile  Department ; 
a  class  of  fourteen,  who  have  earned  the  certificate  for  the  completion 
of  the  course  in  industrial  drawing ;  of  five  who  have  earned  that  of 
the  two  years'  textile  course;  seven  that  of  the  first  year's  textile 
course ;  and  five  who  have  completed  the  evening  textile  course 
covering  two  years  ;  a  list  of  these  with  the  winners  of  the  several 
prizes  which  are  annually  offered  for  competition,  is  appended  : 


PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

Prizes  Awarded  May  31st,  I890. 

REGULAR  DEPARTMENT. 


President's  Prize.     (For  best  set  of  First  Year's  Work.) — Helen  Augusta 
Fox. 
Honorable  mention  to  Katharine  Norcross  Evans  and  Louis  Shultz. 

Ripka  Prise,  First. — Louisa  Tripler. 
Ripka  Prize,  Second. — Mary  Price. 

Richards  Prize,  First. — Vernon  Howe  Bailey. 
Richards  Prize,  Secojid. — Fanny  C.  L.  Smith. 

The  above  prizes  were  awarded  by  an  Artists'  Committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Sword,  F.  DeB.  Richards,  and  Chas.  E.  Dana. 

Awarded  by  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women. 
Wilson  &^  Fenimore  Prize,  First. — $15.00.     Mary  S.  Sword. 
Wilson  &^  Fenimore,  Second. — $10.00.     Maud  Maginniss. 

Honorable  mention  to  Lydia  L.  Green. 

Maddock  Prize,  First. — $20.00.     Mary  Ellen  Slater. 

Honorable  mention  to  Louisa  Tripler  (awarded  for  Modeling). 

Maddock  Prize,  Second. — $1000.    Wm.  Henry  Dewar. 

Honorable  mention  to  Paul  Lachenmeyer   (awarded  -for  Drawing). 

Committee  Prizes  : 

First,  $20.00,  for  general  excellence  of  First  Year's  Work,  Katharine 

Norcross  Evans. 
Honorable  mention  to  Wm.  H.  Dewar  and  Louis  Shultz. 

$10.00. — Louisa  Tripler,  for  Modeling. 

Honorable  mention  to  M.  Victoria  Caller  and  Mary  G.  Swift. 

$10.00. — Cora  Warren,  for  Oil  Cloth  Design. 
Honorable  mention  to  Sara  Mercer. 

$10.00. — Elizabeth  F.  Washington,  for  Carpet  Design. 
Honorable  mention  to  Samuel  Graham. 

TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Finckel"  Prize. — $25.00.     Offered  by  Mr.  M.  L.   Finckel  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  Hosiery  Mills.     Harry  Orville  Davidson. 
Awarded  only  to  graduates  from  the  Three  Years'  Course. 

American    Wool  Reporter   Prize. — $25  00.     Offered   by  the   American 
Wool  Reporter  of  Boston  to  Second  Year's  Students.     G.  O.  Fiedler. 

Honorable  mention  to  Wm.  E.  Bond. 

Honorable  mention  for  First  Year's  Work  to   Paul  Poseman  and 
Frank  Frissell. 


REGULAR  DEPARTMENT 

Certificates. 

Roljert  R.  Brookes,  Mary  H.  Hogan, 

Wm.  Henry  Dewar,  Nettie  Irene  Kiehl, 

Susan  Rogers  Egbert,  Anna  Katharine  May, 

Katharine  Norcross  Evans,  A.  P.  J.  O'Harra, 

Helen  Augusta  Fox,  Edgar  V.  Seeler, 

Thomas  Neilson  Geiger,  Louis  Shukz, 

Frank  AUeson  Hays,  Harry  Swoboda. 

Diplomas, 
Regular  Course  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Lydia  Lippincott  Green,  Elizabeth  Fisher  Washington, 

Mary  Blair  Rawlins,  Albert  Paul  Willis. 

Regidar  Course  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 
Albert  John  Adolph,  Mary  Given  Swift, 

Mary  Victoria  Galler,  Louisa  Tripler. 


TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT 

Diplomas. 
Edwin  Krickbaum  Bready,  Harry  Orville  Davidson, 

Albert  Franciscus  Schwartz. 

Second  Year's  Certificates. 

Wm.  Edwin  Bond,  Fred.  Sydney  Hunt, 

Gotthelf  Ottoman  Fiedler,  Charles  J.  Van  Gunten, 

John  W.  Zellers. 

First  Year's  Course. 

Bradley  Canfield  Algeo,  Frank  Frissell, 

Samuel  Bridge,  Jacob  A.  Fritz, 

Albert  Coupe,  Drayton  Dunkin  Perry, 

Paul  Poseman, 

Certificates  Awarded  on  the  Completion  of  the  Two  Years' 
Evening  Course. 

Newton  J.  Aspden,  Joseph  Crawshaw, 

Alexander  G.  Crawshaw,  John  L.  Keys, 

Jodok  Stohr,  Jr. 


The  President  :  We  had  hoped  to  have  had  Governor  Beaver 
with  us  this  afternoon,  and  a  letter  received  yesterday  expresses 
his  deep  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  with  us  to-day,  and 
repeating  the  same  good  wishes  and  high  opinion  with  which  he  has 
always  favored  this  institution. 

Those  who  were  present  two  years  ago  remember  a  very  stirring 
address  the  Governor  made  in  favor  of  Industrial  Art  Education, 
when  he  put  forth  the  idea  that  this  school  ought  to  be  a  University 
of  Industrial  Art  Education  in  this  country,  saying  he  hoped  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  would  sustain  us  in  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  make  it  successful,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  the  case. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Frank  M.  Day, 
the  architect  of  the  new  Art  Club  and  other  handsome  buildings, 
who  is  well  known,  and  who  has  kindly  consented  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  this  afternoon. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRANK  MILES  DAY 

Mr.  President  : 

When  Mr.  Miller  asked  me  some  days  ago  to  say  a  few  words 
here  this  afternoon,  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  he  did  not  go  to  some 
one  readier  of  speech  than  I,  or  why  he  did  not  pick  out  a  member 
of  some  profession  more  in  the  habit  of  making  addresses  than 
architects  are.  But  I  soon  found  that  he  did  not  want  me  here  to 
tell  you  on  general  principles  how  great  and  glorious  a  thing 
industrial  art  education  is,  but  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  what  it 
looks  like  from  an  architect's  point  of  view.  And  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  he  was  quite  right  in  wanting  to  get- at  the  looks  of  the 
thing  from  that  standpoint,  for  certainly  the  architects  are  brought 
more  directly  into  touch  of  the  minor  arts  than  any  other  men  in  the 
community.  They  must,  indeed,  themselves  have  a  very  consider- 
able practical  knowledge  of  designing,  for  many  of  these  same 
minor  arts,  as  they  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time — and  in  fact  are 
frequently  called  upon — to  give  sketches,  or  even  working  drawings 
for  the  ^carrying  out  of  , their  ideas  in  many  of  them,  e.  g.,  wrought- 
iron  work,  in  mosaic,  in  stained  or  leaded  glass,  in  color  decoration 
of  the  flat,  in  stamped  leather,  in  wood  or  stone  carving,  or  in  a 
host  of  other  things.  And  so  as  the  architect  is  designing  things 
that  are  really  going  to  be  made,  his  first  care  must  be  to  make  a 
practical,  workmanlike    drawing,  which    will    represent    something 


perfectly  definite,  and  above  all,  capable  of  execution  in  the 
intended  medium,  and  so  he  is  thrown  very  squarely  face  to  face 
with  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  and  is  made  to  realize, 
perhaps  more  fully  than  any  other  man,  the  practical  value  of  indus- 
trial art  education. 

Now,  being  very  full)-  convinced  of  this  actual  practical  value, 
and  being  very  fully  convinced  that  this  school  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  good  honest  work  in  the  right  direction,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  easy  for  me  to  adopt  the  complimentary  modes  of  speech 
usual  on  such  occasions  as  this,  to  pay  some  graceful  tribute  to  the 
faithful  work  of  the  masters  and  of  the  pupils,  to  congratulate  the 
trustees  on  the  progress  clearly  evident  in  the  several  departments, 
and  finally  to  come  to  a  close  with  a  well-rounded  period,  giving 
happy  expression  to  the  idea  that  everything  is  just  as  it  should  be 
in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  But  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  kind  of  thing,  though  it  might  be  very  pleasant, 
would  not  be  very  profitable.  No  we  can  turn  our  thoughts  with 
much  more  advantage  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

I  have  said,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  that  this  School  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  good  honest  work  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  starting 
and  even  starting  right  is  a  different  thing  from  reaching  the  desired 
end.  That  end  the  management  of  the  School  has  clearly  in  view 
and  to  succeed  it  must  keep  that  end  steadily  in  view. 

The  central  idea  of  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  art 
in  general  is  your  point  of  departure  :  its  successful  application  to  all 
the  branches  of  industry  to  which  art  is  an  ally  is  your  end  in  view. 

I  say  to  all  these  branches,  for  while  of  course  in  the  beginning 
you  can  have  opportunity  for  showing  in  your  Schools  its  application 
to  only  a  few  such  branches,  and  these  such  as  are  most  earnestly 
demanding  attention,  yet  there  are  beyond  many  branches  which 
have  not  yet  claimed  your  attention,  but  in  which  the  need  for 
skillful  and  expert  designers  is  even  greater  than  in  those  branches 
to  which  you  have  already  devoted  yourselves.  But  before  saying 
more  about  these  I  want  to  return  once  more  to  the  central  idea 
from  which  we  started — the  thorough  training  of  each  pupil  in  the 
essential  and  general  principles  of  art  as  such,  for  this  is  after  all  far 
deeper  and  more  important  than  its  application  to  the  several 
branches.     It  is  fundamental. 

Given  a  bright  mind,  once  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  central 
idea,  and  it  will  take  readily  enough  to  any  particular  branch  and 
the  application  of  this  idea  to  any  given  branch  is,  one  may  say,  a 
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mere  detail.  It  is  the  artistic  bent,  the  frame  of  mind  that  is 
needed.  But  because  we  have  not  this  frame  of  mind  there  is  no 
reason  we  should  calmly  sit  waiting  for  it  to  come.  I  was  recently 
told  of  a  man  who  knew  himself  to  be  a  poet,  but  he  waited  thirty 
years  for  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  composition  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  convince  himself  and  every  one  else  that  he  was  no  poet. 

Now  there  is  nothing  so  occult  about  the  artistic  feeling  necessary 
to  make  a  fairly  good  designer  that  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  most 
people  by  a  faithful  study  of  what  has  gone  before.  But  this  very  study 
of  the  broad  principles  of  art,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  making  the 
central  idea,  is  the  point  of  departure  of  your  system  of  instruction. 

Given  the  quick  mind  with  an  artistic  bent  and  \vith  two  other 
things  almost  equally  important,  the  ability  to  draw  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  ornament,  and  you  have  a  mind  well  prepared 
to  take  up  the  study  of  designing  for  any  branch  of  industry; 
and  in  having  brought  the  mind  this  far  we  have  done  for  it 
the  chief  good,  but  we  have  only  gotten  it  to  the  point  at  which 
industrial  art  education  proper  begins. 

And  now,  having  seen  the  value,  nay  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  your  central  idea  let  us  look  at  its  application  to  some  of  the 
branches.  What  makes  its  application  to  any  one  branch  peculiar 
and  different  from  its  application  to  others,  a  thing  to  be  studied 
by  itself  and  apart  from  others  ?  Always  and  in  each  instance  the 
mechanical  processes  peculiar  to  the  branch.  For  every  manifesta- 
tion of  art  is  made  under  limitations  due  to  the  medium  of  its 
expression.  And  it  is  just  here  that  industrial  art  education  comes 
in.  Its  function  is  to  teach  what  these  limitations  are  and  to  point 
out  the  way  of  working  within  them,  the  way  of  getting  the  best 
result  in  each  particular  case  in  spite  of  them.  The  rapid  changes 
of  modern  manufacturers  make  schools  of  this  kind  all  the  more 
necessary,  adding  in  flu's  process  new  and  unthought-of  fetters,  and 
in  that  removing  some  stubborn  difficulty  that  we  had  thought 
almost  insurmountable. 

Yet  these  changes  effect  but  slightly  the  higher  arts.  A  recent 
essayist  has  said  :  "  A  silent  indication  of  their  wayward  indepen- 
dence from  all  extraneous  advance  is  in  the  absolutely  unchanged 
condition  and  form  of  implement  since  the  beginning  of  things. 

The  painter  has  but  the  same  pencil,  the  sculptor  the  chisel  of 
centuries,  colors  are  not  more  since  the  heavy  hangings  of  night 
were  first  drawn  aside  and  the  loveliness  of  light  revealed.  Neither 
chemist  nor  engineer  can  offer  new  dements  of  the  masterpiece." 
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True  is  it  also  of  many  of  the  minor  arts,  that  their  processes 
and  limitations  are  unchanged. 

The  conscientious  worker  in  Iron  to-day,  if  he  would  achieve 
true  success  and  be  thought  an  artist,  must  throw  aside  all  the 
deceitful  ways  of  appearing  to  gain  the  result  without  the  strong 
arm  and  the  clear  eye  and  the  right  mental  attitude  and  must 
hammer  out  his  scrolls  on  the  horn  of  his  anvil,  with  just  as  much 
faithfulness  and  under  just  the  same  conditions  as  did  Quentin 
Matseys  when  he  made  the  well-covering  that  stands  in  Antwerp, 
not  only  as  his  glory,  but  as  the  glory  of  his  native  city.  And  yet 
he  has  the  same  tools,  the  same  processes  that  A^ulcan  had  when  he 
forged  the  armor  of  the  gods. 

So,  too,  is  it  with  Mosaic.  Would  we  design  a  floor  for  some 
great  exchange  or  hall  of  assembly,  we  have  at  our  disposal  nothing 
better,  and,  indeed,  we  want  nothing  better  than  such  materials  as 
gave  the  splendor  to  the  baths  of  Caracalla  or  the  glory  to  San 
Vitale  or  San  Marco. 

But  if  the  modern  spirit  of  invention  has  worked  no  change  in 
the  major  arts  and  but  little  in  some  of  the  minor,  there  are  others 
in  which  it  has  brought  about  a  revolution,  others  which  it  has 
indeed  created.  But  whether  the  processes  be  new  or  old,  the 
conditions  changed  or  unchanged,  there  is  just  the  same  chance 
and  just  the  same  need  for  the  work  of  this  school. 

So  many  are  the  lines  of  industry  into  which  art  enters  that 
should  I  attempt  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  you  would  call  "halt  " 
long  before  I  Avas  through  the  list ;  yet  this  list  would  indicate 
the  proper  field  of  the  school's  work — a  field  so  vast  that  one  hardly 
realizes  its  extent.  As  yet  you  till  but  one  small  corner  of  it,  and 
you  are  wise  thus  to  confine  your  work.  Better  to  have  one  little 
spot  stand  as  an  example  of  careful  husbandry  than  to  exhaust  the 
whole  field  by  hasty  and  ill-directed  attempts  to  work  it  all.  But 
so  long  as  there  is  any  corner  of  it  not  under  systematic  cultivation 
your  task  is  incomplete. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  an  architect  has  many  chances  in  the 
course  of  his  work  of  judging  of  the  state  of  a  number  of  the 
minor  arts,  with  which  he  has  frequently  to  do,  and  he  often  has 
cause  to  regret  an  utter  absence  of  training  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  he  would  look  naturally  for  support.  An  instance  comes  to 
mind  at  once  in  the  matter  of  stained  or  leaded  glass. 

Our  manufacturers  have  brought  the  making  of  glasses  of  the 
utmost  variety  and  richness  and  brilliancy  up  to  a  jjitch  which  I 
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think  I  may  safely  say  has  never  been  known  before,  and  we  hear 
very  much  said  about  the  high  state  of  the  art  of  making  beautiful 
windows  in  this  country.  That  is  a  question  however  on  which 
we  have  no  need  to  enter.  Doubtless  some  admirable  work  is  done, 
but  is  done  by  a  few  men,  and  we  rarely  see  the  lesults  of  their  ability. 

What  concerns  us  most  intimately  is  the  work  that  goes  on 
about  us  every  day.  And  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in 
speaking  of  stained  or  leaded  glass  here,  I  am  not  referring  to  that 
higher  branch  of  the  art  which  calls  into  play  figure-drawing  and 
demands  the  utmost  refinement  of  the  color-sense.  I  am  speaking 
now  merely  of  the  usual  article  of  which  such  common  use  is  made 
now  a  days  in  houses. 

And  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  thoroughly  bad.  Now  when  I  say  thoroughly  bad,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  badly  put  together,  that  it  is  going  to  fall  to 
pieces  in  a  year  or  two,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  do  say  that 
in  its  design,  both  as  to  pattern  and  color  effect,  it  is  thoroughly, 
almost  hopelessly  bad. 

Few  architects,  of  course,  with  their  multifarious  duties  have 
time  to  design  their  own  glass,  perhaps  we  might  venture  to  say  few 
have  the  ability  even  if  they  had  the  time.  To  ask  the  average 
maker  of  glass  to  submit  designs,  is  but  time  thrown  away.  One 
knows  in  advance  that  nothing  fit  to  use  will  come  this  way.  What 
course  is  left  ?  None  but  to  pick  out  some  old  and  safe  conven- 
tional pattern  and  have  it  carried  out  in  colorless  glass,  and  so 
because  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  whom  it  may  safely  be  intrusted, 
the  architect  deliberately  denies  himself  in  many  cases  the  aid  of 
one  ot  his  best  allies,  color  effects  by  transmitted  light.  Now  this 
is  a  state  of  things  which  your  school  has  it  measureably  within  its 
power  to  remedy.  We  have  in  this  city,  I  am  sure,  a  dozen  places 
where  stained  and  leaded  glass  is  put  together,  all  of  which  would 
be  glad  to'get  a  competent  designer. 

But  where  is  this  competent  designer  to  come  from  ?  Where 
are  these  dozen  competent  designers  to  come  from  ?  What  chance 
have  they  here  ?  Where  shall  they  go  to  see  good  glass  ?  How 
gain  the  taste,  the  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  work  ? 
How  gain  the  knowledge  of  the  special  limitations  that  control  the 
designer  of  glass  ?  Certainly  not  by  getting  a  place  in  a  stained 
glass  works,  where  the  designer,  surrounded  by  purely  commercial 
influences,  will  hardly  see  a  good  piece  of  glass  from  year  to  year, 
and  will  ne^•er  have  a  standard  of  perfection  other  than  the 
commercial  standard  held  up  before  him. 
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No  ;  he  needs  something  quite  different  from  this.  He  needs 
such  training  as  you  could  gire  him  in  your  school  if  you  were  to 
organize  a  branch  of  instruction  with  that  end  in  view.  A  man 
thus  trained,  in  proper  surroundings,  with  a  few  old  pieces  of  good 
work,  rich  and  harmonious  in  color,  restrained  and  temperate  in 
design,  a  few  pieces  which  you  might  easily  get  for  your  class-room, 
a  man  into  whom  had  been  infused  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  good  glass  and  such  a  thing  as  bad  glass,  and  taught  to 
know  them  from  one  another,  such  a  man  would  never  be  content 
to  spend  his  days  turning  out  sketches  for  the  parti-colored  night- 
mares that  force  themselves  upon  us  under  the  name  of  stained 
glass. 

There  is  clearly  work  for  the  school  in  this  department.  Its 
equipment  would  not  be  unduly  expensive.  Its  work  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  those  who  should  decide  to  pursue  it,  and 
finally,  if  it  succeeded,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  succeed,  in 
turning  out  even  a  few  men  and  women  well  qualified  for  the  work 
before  them,  the  result  would  be  hailed  as  one  of  solid,  practical 
value,  and  we  might  again  hope  to  see  a  large  part  of  our  glass  so 
free  from  offensiveness  of  drawing  and  color  that  the  eye  could 
rest  on  it,  as  it  now  does  on  a  very  small  part,  with  a  sense  of  quiet 
pleasure. 

Closely  allied  to  the  designing  of  leaded  glass  comes  the 
designing  of  Mosaic,  and  for  it,  too,  the  School  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  offer  facilities.  By  Mosaic  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  that 
higher  branch  of  the  art,  the  making  of  color  decorations  in 
permanent  form,  which  naturally  occurs  to  one  when  the  word  is 
mentioned,  but  I  mean  the  humbler  but  more  useful  matter  of 
tesselated  pavements,  which  are  now  fortunately  coming  into  more 
general  use  in  this  country.  To  be  sure  the  quiet  colors  of  the 
marble  do  not  offer  such  wonderful  facilities  for  going  astray  as  do  the 
brilliant  tints  of  the  glass ;  yet  competent  designers  of  Mosaic  would 
be  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  working  forces.  Mosaic,  as  I  said 
before,  is  one  of  those  conservative  minor  arts  that  seems  to  gain 
but  little  from  modern  processes,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the 
oldest  designs  in  it  ahva}s  seem  the  most  welcome.  The  design 
which  is  merely  novel,  without  having  other  things  to  commend  it, 
is  bad  enough  in  anything,  but  it  always  seems  particularly  objec- 
tionable in  Mosaic.  It  brings  to  mind  a  very  true  saying  of  a  very 
keen  critic  of  architecture,  that  while  the  pursuit  of  excellence  is 
sure  to  result  in  originality,  the  pursuit  of  originality  is  sure  not  to 
result  in  excellence. 
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So,  when  the  Mosaic  designer  brings  to  the  architect  some 
very  novel  and  very  "awful  "  sketch,  let  us  say  for  a  border,  and 
when  the  architect  suggests  that  perhaps  his  very  old  friend,  the 
vitruvian  scroll,  or  some  Greek  fret  might  be  more  appropriate  in 
that  particular  place,  and  then,  finally,  when  the  designer  shows 
by  his  blank  look  that  he  has  not  even  heard  of  the  vitruvian  scroll, 
the  architect  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  need  for  a  wider  spread  of  industrial  art  education' here 
among  us. 

I  have  given  but  two  instances  of  this  need,  have  pointed  out 
but  two  directions  in  which  the  work  of  the  school  could  be  well 
extended  ;  but  a  dozen  others  present  themselves  and  claim  attention. 
These  and  all  others  will,  I  trust,  receive  from  you  in  the  not 
very  distant  future  that  attention,  when  the  schools  and  museum 
shall  be  more  closely  united  than  is  possible  at  present,  when  they 
shall  be  in  fact  under  one  roof,  so  that  the  collection  shall  form,  as 
it  properly  should,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  see  a  school  of 
industrial  art  worthy  of  this,  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in 
the  land.  And  I  feel  sure,  too,  that  the  managers  have  their 
heart  in  the  work  and  that  they  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
everything  that  will  tend  to  put  the  school  in  that  position.  For 
my  own  part,  and  I  know  I  may  say  it  too  on  behalf  of  all 
architects  of  Philadelphia,  we  wish  you  God  speed  in  this  good 
work.  Your  success  is  our  success,  for  every  trained  eye  and  hand 
you  send  to  our  aid  makes  our  work  lighter,  and  for  every  one  in  whom 
you  discover  and  develop  an  artistic  bent,  whom  you  train  and 
send  on  to  aid  us  in  making  our  work  better,  we  heartily  thank  you. 

And  now  before  I  close,  to  those  who  to-day  have  stood  before 
us  and  of  whom  we  have  heard  the  testimony  of  a  course  of  study 
faithfully  pursued,  to  those  for  whom  the  exercises  of  to-day  are  in 
the  truest  sense  a  "  Commencement,"  a  beginning  of  the  real  work 
of  life,  to  those,  a  few  words.  ^'* 

The  things  that  seem  to  you  now  of  the  greatest  value,  the 
things  that  you  have  visibly  struggled  hardest  for  in  your  course, 
those  which  have  cost  the  greatest  effort,  are  not  the  things  that  in 
years  to  come  will  seem  to  you  of  the  greatest  value. 

Perhaps  you  look  upon  these  things,  some  cleverness  of  draw- 
ing, some  trick  of  the  brush,  or  some  facility  of  designing  a  special 
sort  of  thing,  as  if  they  were  your  main  artistic  capital.  It  is  not 
so.     You  have  gained  something  far  better,  far  more  profitable  than 
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an)  or  all  of  them.  You  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  right,  the 
sympathetic  way  of  looking  at  the  things  of  art ;  you  have  been 
drawn,  even  if  only  a  very  little,  away  from  the  all-pervading  Phil- 
istinism of  our  time;  you  have  been  given  habits  of  study,  and  if 
you  have  found  the  secret  of  how  to  study,  you  have  indeed  gained 
a  pearl  of  great  price.  For  I  take  it  that  though  a  Commencement 
of  this  sort  is  looked  upon  as  a  commencement  of  the  real  work  of 
life,  it  is  in  another  sense  only  a  commencement  of  a  longer,  nay,  a 
life-long  course  of  study. 

For  the  designer  fortunately  shares  with  all  other  workers  in  the 
arts  the  fact  that  his  study  is  never  ended  until  his  work  is  finished. 
And  I  trust  that  it  may  never  be  the  misfortune  of  any  of  you  who 
make  the  start  here  to-day  to  settle  down  into  that  tempting  state  of 
doing  a  thing  over  and  over  again  simply  because  you  do  it  well. 
It  is  a  snare  to  be  avoided,  and  you  can  avoid  it  by  constant  study, 
for  by  that  the  mind  is  so  refreshed,  so  furnished  with  new  ideas, 
that  it  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  design  something  fresh  and  good 
than  to  repeat  the  old,  even  if  it  also  be  good. 

To  you,  therefore,  I  commend  your  chosen  work.  It  is  honor- 
able, it  is  old.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  fable,  yet  it  is  always  fresh  and 
full  of  interest ;  so  broad  is  it  that  nowhere,  where  man  is,  is  its 
influence  unfelt. 

And  now,  finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  wish  both  to  the  school 
and  its  graduates  a  full  measure  of  their  worth ;  a  cup  brimming 
with  the  best  success ;  an  active,  earnest,  useful  and  well-rounded  life. 

The  President  :  We  have  with  us  to-day  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Design  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association, 
who  has  come  from  Baltimore  to  witness  this  closing  of  the  year's 
study.  He  will  say  a  few  words  to  us  on  the  subject  so  deeply 
interesting  to  us — Mr.  D.  F.  Haynes. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  feel  that  I  should  always  pay  my  respects  to  good  old  Dr.  John 
Todd  for  having  said  "A  man  is  not  of  much  use  in  the  world 
unless  he  has  a  hobby."  My  hobby  is  Industrial  Art  and  Industrial 
Art  Education.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ride  my  hobby  out  here  this 
afternoon  lest  I  should  weary  you  ;  but  as  your  President  has  asked 
me  to  say  a  few  words,  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  how  deeply  inter- 
ested I  am    in    the  matter  of  Industrial  Art  Education,  and  how 
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greatly  lam  impressed  with  its  importance.  I  will  state  to  you  in  a 
plain  way,  as  a  practical  potter,  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  need  Industrial  Art  Education  to-day. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  these  reasons  to  such  an 
audience  as  this.  We  have  only  to  look  into  our  own  homes  and 
note  the  stove  that  warms  us,  the  picture  frames  on  our  walls,  the 
furniture  we  use  and  the  cup  we  drink  from,  to  appreciate  the  great 
need  of  Industrial  Art  Education.  Another  reason  is  the  great 
advance  in  the  taste  of  our  people.  As  a  manufacturer  of  pottery, 
I  find  that  the  taste  of  our  women  to-day  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
taste  of  the  mannfacturer.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  older  towns  of  the 
east  that  we  find  the  demand  for  better  forms  and  decorations,  but 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  west,  even  in  the  villages  of  the  mid- 
continental  States,  there  is  shown  much  good  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  articles  for  use  in  the  home  and  for  beautifying  the  household. 

Strong  evidence  of  the  need  for  Industrial  Art  Education  is 
found  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the  earnest,  successful  artists  of 
this  and  other  lands.  Men  who  have  won  distinction  in  the  line  of 
fine  art,  so  called,  have,  many  of  them,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  is  refining  and  elevating  in  art  belongs  to  all  men,  and 
that  genuine  art  must  be  incorporated  into  the  articles  of  daily  use 
in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

In  England  an  Association  has  lately  been  formed  for  this 
purpose,  with  artists  in  the  lead  whose  names  are  known  the  world 
over. 

In  America  the  same  leaven  is  working.  Mr.  Clarence  Cook, 
whom  we  all  highly  respect  for  his  life  long  devotion  to  all  that  is 
best  in  art,  less  than  two  years  since,  urged  the  potters  of  the 
United  States  to  give  their  attention  to  their  bodies  and  glazes  and 
let  decoration  severely  alone  for  years  to  come ;  but  in  the  May, 
1890,  number  of  The  Studio,  he  publishes  almost  the  entire  report 
of  the  Potters'  Association  Committee  on  Design,  and  commends 
it  as  a  valuable  and  important  document.  This  report  deals  largely 
with  the  duties  of  the  potter  in  the  matter  of  decoration. 

As  showing  the  need  in  our  country  for  Industrial  Art  Educa 
tion,  let  me  tell  you  how  some  of  the  designs  for  textile  fabrics 
have  been  made.  I  notice  Mr.  Search  seems  a  little  nervous  for 
fear,  probably,  that  I  am  going  to  make  some  damaging  revelations. 
I  will,  therefore,  assure  him  that  it  was  not  a  Philadelphia  com- 
mission agent  who  made  designs  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to 
describe. 
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A  gentleman  high  in  jjosition  in  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton 
goods,  told  me,  recently,  that  one  of  the  partners  in  the  foremost 
agency  for  the  sale  of  textiles  in  this  country,  gave  all  his  spare  time 
to  cutting  a  figure  from  this  fabric  and  the  other,  from  cotton,  silk, 
woolen,  carpet,  possibly  from  wall  paper,  and  fitting  them  together, 
made  up  designs  for  all  sorts  of  goods  Avhich  the  mills  represented 
by  his  firm  produced.  What  this  gentleman  would  think  of  his 
methods  after  a  visit  to  No.  1336  Spring  Garden  Street,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  would  commend  him  to  the  kind  care  of  Mr.  Miller. 

I  must,  in  honesty,  confess  that  the  potters  have  done  no  better ; 
their  designs  are  often  but  a  hodge-podge,  in  which  the  parts  are 
swearing  at  each  other  very  vigorously. 

Now  you  may  be  saying,  what  does  the  American  potter  expect 
from  this  education  you  say  is  so  much  needed  ?  Well,  I  can  say  he 
anticipates  great  things.  It  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  secret  that  the 
potters  are  negotiating  with  the  school  represented  here  for  the  estab- 
lishment, in  connection  with  their  regular  work,  of  a  pottery  school. 

I  hope  it  will  be  done.  If  it  is,  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  great 
success ;  and  that  within  ten  years  our  potters  will  be  producing 
ware  that  will  show  genuine  l)eauty,  and  yet  be  so  distinctively 
American  that  you  will  all  be  proud  of  them. 

I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  living  at  the  close  of  this  century 
now  so  near  at  hand,  will  say,  "  that  potter  was  not  far  from  right, 
when,  in  1890,  he  told  us  one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  country 
was  Industrial  Art  Education." 

I  wish  I  could  get  the  ear  of  some  of  the  good  men  of  your 
city  who  are  blessed  with  an  abundance — men  who  love  the  very 
name  of  Philadelphia — I  would  tell  them  how  much  they  can  do  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people,  the  sweetening  of  toil,  the  good  of  your 
entire  community,  by  giving  this  school,  which  has  begun  so  well 
and  promises  so  much,  the  support  it  deserves,  by  furnishing  it  with 
a  permanent  home  worthy  of  the  work  it  is  doing. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
upon  having  so  earnest  a  friend  of  Industrial  Art  Education  as 
Mr.  Search  at  the  head  of  your  Committee  of  Instruction.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  such  a  thoroughly  competent  man  in  charge 
of  your  schools. 

I  have,  for  eighteen  months,  been  in  active  correspondence 
with  nearly  every  art  school  in  the  United  States,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  no  man  among  us  has  grasped  the  subject  we  have 
been  considcrino;  as  has  Mr.  L.  W.  Miller. 
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i  heartily  wish  your  school  continued  and  increasing  success. 

The  President:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
Mr.  G.  H.  Davis,  whose  son  is  one  of  the  first  graduates  in  the 
Textile  Department. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  had  no  idea  of  speaking,  nor  was  I  on  the  list  of  those  who 
would  address  you.  I  came  only  with  a  message  which  I  thought 
belonged  to  the  School,  as  part  of  its  history,  and  deserved  to  be 
part  of  its  record.  1  have  a  boy,and,like  very  many  other  fathers,did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  anything,  though,  as  one  of  those  popular  fellows,  he 
seemed  to  touch  a  little  of  everything.  By  the  influence  of  friends 
I  was  constrained  to  send  him  here.  He  entered  among  the  first 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Textile  Department.  He  stayed  here  for  three 
years,  was  one  of  the  two  who  first  graduated,  and  then  went  out 
into  the  world. 

He  is  to-day  the  first  assistant  designer  in  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  the  country,  at  Lawrence,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
He  had  never  seen  the  people  who  control  that  mill,  nor  had  they 
ever  met  him.  They  knew  of  him  only  as  a  graduate  of  this  insti- 
tution and  engaged  him  by  telegram.  He  went  in  the  early  part  of 
January  of  this  present  year,  is  there  now,  though  but  twenty  years 
of  age.  At  that  time  he  was  No.  4  in  the  corps  of  designers. 
To-day  he  is  No.  2,  and  the  two  who  were  between  him  and  No.  i 
have  been  entirely  eliminated  from  the  mill.  Unknown  to  him 
and  to  me  (although  for  weeks  I  was  in  a  sta^e  of  fear  and  trembling, 
because  he  had  written  me  that  he  was  preparing  his  first  batch  of 
original  designs)  the  authorities  held  a  sort  of  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  boys  prepared  designs  which  were  submitted  by  the 
mill  authorities  to  persons  who  were  prominent  in  the  business  in 
New  York  City.  My  boy's  were  returned  accepted ;  the  others 
were  rejected.  Hence  the  promotion  from  No.  4  to  No.  2.  His 
designs,  woven  into  the  fabric,  are  now  for  sale  in  the  New  York, 
Boston,  and,  I  presume,  the  Philadelphia  markets.     [Applause.] 

Having  said  this  much,  let  me  say  just  one  more  word  and  I  will 
bother  you  no  longer,  but  will  sit  quietly  down  and  hold  my  peace. 

Yesterday,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  whole  land  decorated  the 
grave  of  the  soldier.  We  did  so,  not  only  in  memory  of  his  hero- 
ism and  sacrifice,  but  also  because  we  thus  emphasized  that  spirit  of 
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loyalty  which  saved  this  country  in  the  time  of  her  dire  extremity. 
That  was  the  work  of  one  generation.  To-day,  we  have  met  in 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  this  generation  has  before  it  its  peculiar 
work.  This  is,  I  think,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  saved  by 
the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  the  dead  heroes,  who  were  yesterday 
so  gratefully  remembered. 

Money  capital  is  not  the  only  factor  in  that  prosperity  or  in 
the  progress  of  a  nation.  Honest  industry  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  and  there  is  more  evidence  of  true  prosperity  and  progress 
in  the  puff  of  escaping  steam  and  the  whirl  of  revolving  spindles 
than  in  the  aggregation  of  capital  or  the  monopolies  of  syndicates. 
That  prosperity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  generation,  and  that 
industry,  as  the  nation  grows  older,  becomes  more  refined  and  cul- 
tured and  should  be  accompanied  by  art.  It  certainly  never  yet 
has  been  truly  said  that  there  is  not  brain  enough  among  the  youth 
of  America  to  compete  with  the  older  brains  across  the  water.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  that  the  skilled  labor  of  America  lags  behind 
that  of  any  other  country.  So  that  the  mission  of  the  present 
generation  is  not  only  to  stimulate  the  honest  industry  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  nation,  but  to  ally  to  it,  as  its  twin  sister,  all  that  art, 
all  that  culture,  all  that  refinement,  all  those  things  which  such 
institutions  as  this  bring  to  our  youth,  and  which  prestige  for  the 
future  that  success  for  which  the  past  has  never  had  a  proper  guaran- 
tee. So,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  us,  the  older  ones,  who  have  been 
passed  in  the  race  by  the  younger,  to  see  that  the  proper  places  and 
the  proper  facilities  are  found  for  those  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
work,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  youth  of  the  land  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  to  engage  in  what  shall  hereafter  not  only  be  indus- 
try in  the  abstract,  but  that  refined  industry  which  education,  art, 
and  cultured  society  develop. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  addressed  you  at  all,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  obliged  that  you  have  listened  so  patiently.   [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Gillespie  :  Before  distributing  the  prizes  which  the 
Associate  Committee  of  Women  award,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words. 
You  have  all  I  am  sure  been  much  interested  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  told  us  about  his  "  boy,"  now  a  designer  in 
a  factory  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

In  the  report  of  our  Superintendent  (Mr.  Miller)  which  you 
have  heard,  he  omitted  to  tell  us  that  five  of  "our  boys"  were 
chosen  in  the  month  of  April  to  fill  similar  positions  in  factories  in 
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Massachusetts.  The  omission  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Miller 
is  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  full  of  the  modesty  which  belongs 
the  people  of  that  State,  and  objects  to  praising  his  own  school.  I, 
too, come  from  Massachusetts,  but  a  residence  of  four  generations  in 
Pennsylvania  has  washed  out  my  natural  modesty,  and  I  must,  with 
Pennsylvania  pride,  speak  for  our  School,  which  I  believe  to  be 
second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  land.  It  is  even  now  a  source  of 
just  pride  to  Pennsylvania  and  will, I  predict, be  in  the  near  future  a 
pride  to  the  whole  country. 

My  Committee  not  only  has  the  pleasure  to  distribute  its  own 
prizeSjbut  also  the  prizes  which  are  offered  by  Mr.  Maddock,of  one 
of  the  Potteries  in  Trenton,  for  the  best  design  in  Modeling,  and 
also  the  prize  given  by  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Fenimore  for  the  best 
design  for  Wall  Paper, 

We  are  selected  to  offer  these  prizes,  I  suppose,  because  these 
gentlemen  know  we  have  done  very  hard  work  for  the  School,  and 
have  done  all  in  our  power  for  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Search  :  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Associated  Committee  of 
Women, of  which  we  have  heard  something  through  Mrs.  Gillespie, 
has  presented  a  very  strong  statement  of  affairs  to  you.  There  are 
some  Massachusetts  people  here  to-day,  who,  when  they  understand 
the  facts  of  the  case, will  say  :"  Certainly  the  Associated  Committee 
of  the  Women  have  a  right  to  be  heard  through  Mrs.  Gillespie  just 
as  it  has  been  heard."  We  want  you  to  understand,  for  several 
years  after  this  Institution  was  started  the  A.ssociated  Committee  of 
Women  guaranteed  nearly  all  the  expense  of  this  school,  that  it 
should  not  fail  for  want  of  work  to  be  done  by  them,  and  they  have 
never  in  any  case  given  us  their  word  to  do  anything  and  then  failed 
to  fulfill  their  promise.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Search  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  award  the  prizes  in  the  Textile  Department. 

Philadelphia,  May  24,  i8go. 
Mr.  Theo.  C.  Search, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Instruction, 

The  awarding  of  the  several  prizes  has  been  attended  with  no  little 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  your  committee,  the  universally  good  work  of 
all  the  scholars  having  made  the  choice  of  prize  winners  a  difficult 
and  tedious  task. 


The  amount,  variety  and  excellence  of  the  w^rk  performed  by  all 
the  scholars  shows  to  what  extent  the  instruction  has  been  of  profit 
indeed,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  teachers  for  their  success 
in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  students  information  that  has  borne 
fruit  so  promptly. 

We  recommend  the  "  Finckel  Prize"  for  scholars  of  the  Three 
Year  Course  be  given  to  Harry  O.  Davidson,  whose  strict  devotion  to 
his  work  and  studies  entitles  him  thereto. 

We  recommend  G.  Ottomar  Fiedler  be  given  the  "American  Wool 
Reporter  Prize  "  for  scholars  of  the  Two  Year  Course  ;  and  William  E, 
Bond  as  worthy  of  Honorable  Mention. 

All  the  scholars  of  the  First  Year  deserve  the  praise  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  but  Paul  Posemann  and  Frank  Frissell  are 
especially  worthy  of  Honorable  Mention. 

J.  Stohr,  ") 

Geo.  C.  Hetzel,  >  Committee. 

J.  W.  Levering,  3 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  report,  your  committee  agree  that  justice 
to  the  School  demands  a  reference  on  their  part  to  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  that  are  presented  for  the  instruction  of  textile  workers  ; 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  courses  of  study  are  arranged  and 
the  devotion  of  the  promoters  of  the  School  to  its  work. 

The  influence  of  the  School  must  soon  be  felt  over  the  entire  country 
and  is  the  hope  whereby  our  people  shall  cease  to  stand  in  an  inferior 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  commend  the  School  and  its  work  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  our  civic  authorities,  and  the  support  ot  our  manufacturers,  to  whom 
the  shuttle  is  an  untiring  servant. 

J.  Stohr, 

Geo.  C.  Hetzel, 

J.  W.  Levering. 

The  President  :  I  am  very  glad  to  say  to  you  that  we  have 
vvith  us  Mr.  Frank  P.  Bennett,,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
American  Wool  Reporter,  a  Massachusetts  man  from  Boston.  He 
is  here  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  and  to  present  the  prize  of  the 
Second  Year's  Course  that  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Fiedler.  I 
have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.   President,   Ladies  and   Gentlemen,  and  Pupils  of  the 
Textile  School  : 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  taking  part  in  these  exercises  this  afternoon  and  of  presenting  a 
slight  testimonial  of  appreciation  of  the  school,  in  the  shape  of  a 
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prize  of  ^25,  for  the  most  meritorious  work  of  any  pupil  who  has 
concluded  two  years  of  study  in  the  school  at  this  time. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  any  institution  of  learning  are 
almost  always  an  occasion  of  self-gratulation,  and  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Gillespie,  who  presented  her  prizes  so 
gracefully  here  this  afternoon. 

We  are  not  like  those  people  referred  to  in  a  sermon  which  I 
read  of  the  other  day,  where  the  minister  took  as  his  text,  "Adam 
where  art  thou?  "  He  divided  his  sermon  into  three  heads.  The 
first  was,  "Everybody  is  somewhere;  "  second,  "Most  men  are 
where  they  ought  not  to  be  ;  "  third,  "  If  they  don't  look  out  some 
people  will  find  themselves  where  they  won't  like  to  be."  That  is 
never  the  case  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  any  institution  of 
learning.  We  are  more  like  the  community  in  which  an  old  lady 
resided  who  was  somewhat  unpopular  on  account  of  her  scolding 
disposition.  One  day  a  neighbor  announced  to  a  townsman  that 
she  had  just  been  removed  to  another  and  a  better  world,  as  a  result 
of  sudden  illness.  The  latter  said,  "  Is  that  so;  what  was  the 
complaint?"  He  said,  "No  complaint  at  all,  everybody  is 
perfectly  satisfied." 

There  have  l)een  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  it 
was  considered  degrading  for  man  to  labor,  to  work  with  his  hands, 
and  when  people  forget  that  the  first  lesson  taught  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  by  the  ruler  of  the  Universe,  is 
protracted  and  intelligent  labor.  This  generation  is  more 
practical,  and  has  wrought  out  and  taught  a  new  gospel — the  gospel 
of  labor.  We  now  teach  our  children,  not  that  labor  was  imposed 
upon  man  as  a  punishment,  but  that  it  is  a  great  blessing  and  every 
one  of  us  may,  can  and  must  work,  according  to  the  measure  of 
our  strength  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  that  even  the  life  beyond  this 
is  not  the  featureless  Nirvana  of  which  the  Buddhist  teaches,  but 
is  one  of  great  activity  in  which  busy  labor  for  the  good  of  others 
never  ceases. 

Having  these  views  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  labor,  we 
must  all  respect  this  school  in  which  the  willing  hand  is  taught  to 
obey  the  trained  eye,  and  cultivated  mind,  and  where  pupils  are 
trained  for  those  employments  of  which  they  are  fondest  and  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  say,  in  view  of  the  remarks  made  this 
afternoon,  that  this  is  not  a  Philadelphia  Institution,  it  is  a 
National  Institution,  and  it  might  be  well  to  analyze  and  find  out 
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wnytliese    i  People    come    here   and    take    all    theJ 

designers  you  i  /extile  Department?     It  may  he,  and  in" 

fact   I    have    betn    told    ihat    it    is,  because   this   school  is  better 
appreciated  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Philadelphia.     [Applause.] 

I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  the  school  here,  but  I  insist 
it  is  a  National  Institution.  In  the  development  of  the  Textile 
Industries,  do  not  let  us  have  any  spirit  of  narrow  sectionalism  in 
Philadelphia;  no  New  England,  no  Philadelphia,  no  North,  no 
South  and  no  East  nor  West  !  Let  us  be  proud  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  textile  industry,  whether  they  occur  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  the  South,  the  woolen  manufacture  in  the  West,  or  whether  the 
finer  and  more  beautiful  fabrics  are  made  in  Philadelphia,  or  New 
England. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  high  tribute  to  this  School  that 
the  particular  pupil  to  whom  I  am  going  to  present  my  prize  is  not 
here  present ;  he  has  a  situation,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  pupils  of 
this  School  are  sought  out  very  promptly  and  that  the  demand, 
perhaps,  exceeds  the  supply.  The  pupil  to  whom  this  prize  is 
awarded  is  Mr.  Fiedler,  and  because  of  his  absence  I  will  leave  the 
prize  with  Professor  Miller. 

I  want  to  say,  and  am  led  to  say  it  particularly,  by  some 
thoughts  suggested  in  the  most  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Day,  who 
spoke  at  some  length  in  , regard  to  architecture,  that,  of  course, 
the  pupils  of  this  School  will  find  as  they  go  out  into  the  world,  into 
the  field  of  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
have  learned  the  rudiments  in  this  School,  that  their  art  will  be 
tested  mainly  by  its  commercial  value  ;  what  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for  a  thing,  as  a  rule,  is  the  measure  of  its  usefulness  and  of  its 
present  adaptation  to  the  world's  requirements.  Yet  we  agree 
with  him  that  pupils  of  this  School  need  at  times  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  prevailing  fashions  and  to  strive  to  educate  the  tastes  of 
people  as  well  as  to  gratify  them,  and  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association 
said  in  respect  to  the  method  of  designing  textile  fabrics  in  this 
country.  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  is  not  an  exceptional  case ;  that  the 
way  almost  all  the  textile  fabrics  in  this  country  are  gotten  up  is  by 
taking  the  designs  of  somebody  else,  or  more  than  one,  and  com- 
bining them  in  some  way.  There  is  very  little  originality  about  it, 
and  I  hope  that  this  School  will  teach  the  people  of  this  country  to 
become  more  independent  than  they  are  now  of  foreign  fashions 
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and  foreign  fabrics,  as  far  as  the  develop  ae  industry  is 

concerned.  \  ^      m 

I  think,  perhaps,  we  will  all  agree  with  the  somewhat  grandilo- 
quent tcast  proposed  at  a  4th  of  July  dinner  in  Paris,  when  a 
gentleman  full  of  patriotism  got  up  and  said  "  I  propose  our  great 
and  glorious  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  America  on 
the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

After  this  toast  had  been  duly  solemnized,  another  gentleman 
got  up  and  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  your  toast  is  altogether  too  narrow, 
I  give  you  the  United  States  of  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by 
the  rising  sun,  on  the  west  by  the  setting  sun."     [Applause.] 

But  a  third  gentleman  got  up  and  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  your 
toast  is  altogether  too  narrow,  I  give  you  the  United  States  of 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the 
south  by  the  procession  of  the  Equinoxes,  on  the  east  by  Primeval 
chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

The  President:  In  another  year  I  hope  we  will  progress 
further,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  assist  us  in  every  possible  way  in 
accomplishing  the  very  important  project  of  getting  the  School  and 
Museum  under  one  roof,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  assist  the 
Institution  in  every  way  you  can. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  assistance  in  the  past  and 
hoping  you  will  be  present  with  us  next  year,  we  will  conclude  our 
exercises. 
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